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HE use of that one word ‘“‘ Atlas’’ can make or mar the success 

of your concrete house. Everyone knows the attractiveness and 
value of concrete as a building material, but not everyone knows the 
importance of getting the right brand of cement. 


ATLAS CEMENT 


produces uniform work of the best quality. It is not good in one spot 
and bad in another; it is all good, all equally good, all the same. It pro- 
duces a building as permanent, lasting and durable as stone. It gives 
you a one-piece house, every inch of which is fireproof and sanitary. It 
is a delightful building material, a logical one and a typically American 
one. Only be sure you get the right cement—Atlas—the cement of 
which the United States Government bought 4,500,000 barrels for use 
in building the Panama Canal. 


“* Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm” (sent free) 
“‘Concrete Country Residences” (postage 25 cents) 
“* Concrete Cottages” (sent free) 
** Reinf dC te in Factory Construction” (postage 10 cents) 
iF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WITH ATLAS, WRITE TO 
THE ATLAS portitano CEMENT Co. 

DEPT. 40. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Largest output of any cement company in the world. Over 
60,000 barrels per day 
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NONE JUST AS GOOD 
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OMAN’S 


/} IDEA OF HOUSE-BUILDING 


houses; but a woman and a school- 

teacher built this. We are becom- 

ing accustomed to the activities great main chimney of red brick terminates 
of the twentieth-century woman, so it doesn’t in a chimney-pot of true English type, and 
surprise us as much as it once would have the windows of the front fagade have 
done when a woman, 
and a lone spinster at 
this, not only builds a. 


(Gees men plan and _ build By HENRIETTA P. KEITH 


Ns, 


8, house for herself, but 

"2 largely plans it and 
superintends the con- 
struction. 


In the present in- 
stance, Miss Jane Jeter, 
teacher of English liter- 
ature in the Minneapolis 
high schools, has em- 
bodied the ideals gained 
from her special line of 
study, fostered by much 
residence abroad, espe- 
cially in rural England, 
in a brick-and-plaster 
English cottage, with an 
old-fashioned English 
flower garden so run- 
ning to roses that she 
calls the place Rosecote. 

Dreams of Worcester- 
shire terraces sloping 
to the Severn’s edge, 
backed by masses of 
foliage with flower beds 
set in smooth turf, are 
here materialized. One 
might in truth¥almost 
fancy that the Old 
Vicarage, in Chesham, 
Worcestershire, with its 
chimney-pots, its rough- 
cast plaster between 
vertical timbers, had 
stood for the model of 
this dwelling. 

The lower story of 
the exterior to the level 
of the high windows is 
of red brick, with a 
water-table. Above this 
is a rough-cast plaster, 
paneled with timber 
work stained Van Dyke 
brown; the remaining : 
exterior trim is painted 
dark olive-green. The Front Entrance — Glazed Vestibule above Brick 
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picturesque flower-boxes beneath, always 


in summer a mass of luxuriant vine and 
bloom. 
The house rises from a bank of shrubbery 


and graded bloom. Tall Spatka dogwoods, 
with their red stems and green and white 
foliage,  purple-leafed 
and green barberries 
bright with scarlet 
berries in autumn, 
golden-leafed elders, 
spireas and Tartarean 
honeysuckle make glow- 
ing masses of color 
against the house and 
in the angles. In front 
of these are hydrangeas, 
Charles X and jessica 
lilacs, mingled with Jap- 
anese iris and anemones 
and tall blue larkspurs. 
The grounds are shielded 
from the street by a 
thick hedge of rosa 
rugosa, a short Japanese 
rose—the perfected 
wild rose, in truth, which 
is a mass of bloom from 
June to October. 

A luxuriant hedge of 
the Dorothy Perkins 
rose divides the prop- 
erty from that adjoin- 
ing on the north, its 
masses of pink loveli- 
ness attracting the at- 
tention of all passers-by. 
In truth, rose hedges 
are not common things 
in Minnesota, and this 
one involves labor and 
time. Every fall a man 
with heavy gloves for 
handling its briers 
spends a half-day, slip- 
ping under the vines a 
strong rope, and by 
means of this, carefully 
laying the hedge back 
on the ground, where it 
is well covered and pro- 
tected from the Minne- 
sota winter. But what 
of that? One has roses, 
and the nursery cata- 
logues trumpet the fame 
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ne, but to have a room for her fine col- 
tion of old pewter; nearly one entire side 
the room is occupied by a built-in, old 
lish dresser, the working drawings for 
hich she drew from memory of those she 
| seen in England. Some of the platters 
the racks came from Stratford on 
\von, with flagons from Heidelberg and 
iremberg. The armorial chairs are from 
twerp, and the heavy old foreign table 

s battered almost beyond recognition 
hen picked up—now restored to its pris- 
ine beauty. The dining-room  wainscot- 
ng is of irregular height, to accommodate 
e various architectural features, and from 
is room the loggia, aforementioned, opens 
the garden through French windows. 
[he windows are curtained with a soft yel- 
vish scrim, having a stencil decoration of 
inge tulips with long, slender green leaves. 
The interior finish of the lower floor is 
verely plain. The ceilings are heavily 
smed in old English oak, like the rest of 
woodwork. The great living-room has 
recessed nook at one end, the owner’s 
ecial retreat, where stands her desk, and 
here on the plaster wall above the desk is 
read, in a long panel, in the black letter- 
of the old English prayer-book with 
rge capitals illuminated in red, a passage 
m The Pilgrim’s Progress, for her inspira- 

n in her classes. ‘‘And he said unto him, 
ve me thy hand; and he gave him his 
nd, and he drew him forth from the depths 

| set him on his way.” A distinguishing 





The House Rises from a Bank of Lilacs, Hydrangeas, etc. 


of them abroad in the land. Such a little was the necessity of housing the collectior ture of the living-room is the hooded 
accompaniment as trouble would not daunt of curios accumulated in the owner’s travel eplace, with “raindrop” brick hearth, 
Miss Jeter, who is a garden enthusiast, and The real raison d’etre for the dining-roo! id with wide joints, a high curb of pinkish 
believes, with a certain old writer, that “the she says, was not to have a place in whic! ne taking the place of a fender. So broad 


use of gardens hath been the inclination of 
kings and the choice of philosophers, and 
& possession for which no man is too high 
or too low.” 

There are a thousand variations of the 
garden theme. This one is unusual for its 
wealth of roses in a climate where rose cul- 
ture is difficult; the photographs show how 
successful the gardener has been. More- 
over, it has taken only three years to achieve 
this luxuriance of vine and shrub and bloom— 
three years from the sod. Another recol- 
lection of English gardens here embodied 
is their privacy. Although the street side 
of the house is banked in shrubs and bloom- 
ing plants, the garden proper is at the rear, 
nearly enclosed by the rose hedges. - Upon 
this garden the loggia or dining-porch in the 
rear gives a truly delightful place, facing 
the lovely Lake of the Isles, glazed and 
screened with flower-boxes all around its 
sides. The floor is laid with red brick, giv- 
ing an old-world atmosphere and a ruddy 
bit of color in among the deep greens. Here 
tea is served, and here in this western land, 
where summer twilight lingers long and late, 
is a most pleasant place to breathe in the 
fragrance of the turf-bordered garden beds 
below. 

We enter the house through a vestibule 
having a brick floor and wainscot of brick 
two feet in height, forming sills for the small- 
paned windows all around the walls. With- 
in are more memories of the old world; in 
fact, one of the motives inspiring this home The Dining-room with its7Old English Dresser 
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The Plans of ‘‘ Rosecote”’ 
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is this hearth that often of a winter’s night 
the chairs are huddled inside the curb, near 
the embers. A broad shelf of wood is sup- 
ported on heavy curving brackets, and to 
have these as she wanted them, this woman 
house-builder not only drew the detail, but 
went to the mill to make sure of it, and then 
stood over the workmen saying, ‘Drive this 
nail here, put that board there.” 

The plaster walls of the lower floor have 
a uniform tint, the indescribably soft shade 
of parchment, copied from the background 
of an old Japanese print. The short scrim 
curtains have a stencil decoration of a conven- 
tionalized Japanese rose, in realistic coloring. 

Panels in the hall wainscot open to a 
coat-closet, and in the wall spaces above on 
each side of the stair are old colored prints 
of English hunting scenes, companion pieces 

—‘The Setting Forth” and ‘The Return,” 
which give a bright bit of color and life. 

In the arrangement of the house, conve- 
nience and comfort have been considered as 
well as quaint and artistic effects. The 
chambers are all finished in white enamel, 
with dainty wall treatments and ample closet 
room. In short, it is a house where indi- 
vidual expression is marked, and where the 
artistic sense and practical utility go hand 
in hand. It not only fulfills climatic con- 
ditions, but gratifies the esthetic sense, and 
though located in the heart of a large city, 
yet is suggestive of rural beauty and old- 
time gardens. 

Such house-building is interesting to con- 
template and praiseworthy to achieve, and 
makes for a higher standard of domestic 
design in the homes of medium cost. 


** Dux Femina Facti’”’ 








A NURSERY DECORATION 


T was my privilege, not 
long ago, to be shown 
the decorative frieze that 
was being painted in a new house on 

the walls of the room to be used by the 
children of the family. The walls were 
first tinted a soft cream color in a wash- 
able preparation from the floor to within 
about four feet of the ceiling—with the same 
tint applied for a foot from the ceiling down; 
and the intervening space, which was a yard 
in width, had as a ground color, a pale shade 
of light green—hardly more than a hint of 
color; for this space was the frieze— and there- 
on was depicted many of the characters 
of Mother Goose fame, in the perfect abandon 
of rollicking fun for which that whimsical 
old dame’s brain-children were noted. 

The fairy who was wielding the wand 
of transformation (in the form of the paint 
brush) was a young woman artist of un- 
usual ability along the line of creating ver- 
itable “‘valleys of delight” for children—and 
just as my hostess ushered me into the 
room, she was putting the finishing touches 
to an exceedingly life-like cow, in the very 
act of taking her memorable jump over 
the moon: while nearby, sat the cat indus- 
triously plying the bow of a fat viol—which 
so pleased the “‘little dog” that one involun- 


By MAY LEWIS 


tarily listened for the canin« 
chuckle that was portrayed 
on his grinning countenance 
Then came the three ‘wise men of Gotham’”’ 
rocking recklessly on a painted sea in theil 
frail bowl: but the unhappy ending of their 
voyage was omitted out of regard for thé 
feelings of the small daughter of the house 
since she could never witness the mishap, 
of anyone, without shedding tears of sym 
pathy. The aforesaid venturesome Got! 
amites had for neighbors, the pig family 
including the one that went to market, the ons 


that dined on roast beef, the home-abiding 


piglet and his runaway brother, the latte: 
depicted as lustily squealing: ‘‘Wee,wee, wee 
wee, I can’t find my way home!” while t 
balance these flighty animals there appeared 
the fat “man of Bombay”—built on sucl 
generous lines of rotundity as to requir 
quite a wide wall space: and who, with the 
bird “called a snipe’ that impertinentl) 
‘flew away with his pipe’ formed a most 
comical and interesting picture. 

Then came all the other funny little crea 
tures made famous by Mother Goose—th« 
mouse running up a very realistic “grand 
father’s clock” the seesawing bout of ‘‘Mar 
gery Daw” Handy Spandy, with his affected 
“hop, hop. hop,” the well-known ‘‘dapple 
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grey pony” Polly Flinders, warming her 
‘pretty little toes” and ‘‘Daffy-down-dilly 
in her yellow petticoat and green gown” 
besides several other figures dear to the 
hearts of children throughout the world. 
Each group had its own explanatory verse, 

Now while these beautifully executed 
pictures made a real gallery of the room, 
unfortunately there are but few persons 
owning the fat pocketbook that such decora- 
tions call for—therefore the majority of us 
must look about for a less expensive scheme 
f wall adornment for the pleasure of our 
little ones; but even decorations of but little 
y no cost-outside of their application to 
the nursery walls-need be no less acceptable 
to the small inmates of the room, since 
are few families but what have 
imple material for such a frieze right at 
hand in the covers of the magazines that 
have been read and cast aside. 

To-day, there is hardly a magazine _pub- 
lisher but considers it not only an aid to 
his own financial success, but a deserved 
tribute to his many subscribers, to make 
the cover of his publication as attractive 
is possible: and these covers with their 
charming designs—which are often the work 
of artists of high repute—furnish the best pos- 
sible material for the purpose under con- 
sideration. 

For very young children, the border 
should not be placed as high as for older 
ones—not much above the height of a chair- 
rail—and any woman of ordinary skill with 
scissors and paste brush, can do the work 
with no more fatigue than is experienced 
ifter the accomplishment of many of the 
household duties occurring in the daily 
routine. A pale cream, light greenish-gray, 
or the very palest shade of tan, all make a 
very desirable colored background for these 
brightly tinted pictures. 

If a rabbeted molding is placed at the 
top and bottom edge of the frieze, the 
pictures need not be pasted on the wall, 
but can be slipped into the groove made by 
abbeting thus affording an opportunity 
for a frequent change of pictures; and the 
same idea can be carried out in the form 
f panels on the walls—about four of these 
panels being enough for a sixteen-foot-long 
side wall. 

To get the best effect, apply rabbeted 
moulding from the baseboard up as high as 
lesired— two strips for each panel with the 
rabbeted (or grooved) edges facing each 
‘ther, and as far apart as the pictures are 
wide; then leave a plain background for 
twenty-seven inches—then two more strips 
f molding and so on around the room 
regulating the space of plain wall between 
the panels according to the size of the room. 
[he pictures can be slipped inside mold- 
ing as in the frieze, but must be held to- 
gether by little clips or fasteners, to prevent 
slipping down, one over another. The pic- 
can also be varied to suit the 
the different children, and for 
he boy whose fancy turns to things nav- 
tical—a panel should be devoted to illustra- 
ions dealing with this subject, using pic- 
tures of all sorts so that this form of dee- 
ration ean be as useful as it is interesting. 
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ORIENTAL RUG VALUES 


AND 


PRICES 





The Fifth of a Series of Authoritative Articles on ithe Floor Coverings 
Produced by the Skilled Weavers and Dyers of the East 


S there is none too much confidence 
reposed in rug dealers by rug buyers, 
it is a common thing for a collector 
of rugs to be asked by friends to 

furnish them with a list of oriental rug values. 
The idea back of the request is that the 
various kinds of rugs of a given size have 
something like a uniform value; for example. 
that Afghan rugs about seven by ten feet 
are worth approximately one hundred dollars. 
Those who make the request contemplate 
going into the market with their list and 
buving such rugs as please them and are 
priced according to their schedule. The idea 
is so prevalent among rug buyers that a 
service may be rendered them by showing 
why generalizations concerning rug values 
are impossible. 

There are three possible values in every 
oriental rug—the utility value, the art 
value, and the collector’s value. The utility 
value depends entirely upon the durability 
of the fabric as a floor covering. The art 
value depends on the color and design of the 
rug rather than on its texture, though fine- 

The first four articles in Mr. Dilley’s series 
appeared in the March, April, May, and Septem- 
ber issues of THE House Bravrirut. 





Kazak Rug (Caucasian). The Kazak rugs are made 
by the Cossack nomads, — shepherds and bandits, related 
to the Russian Cossacks,—living about Mt. Ararat. 
They are easily identified among the Caucasian weav- 
ings by their bold designs, their strong colors, their 
firm, heavy texture of long pile, and their square or 
nearly square shape. The peculiarity of their construc- 
tion is the use of four lines of weft between each row 
of knots. The pile reclines as a result of this padding 
and scintillates from side exposure. The tarantula 
device shown in the border is as common to the Kazak 
design as the latch hook is to the designs of Daghestan. 

he break in the design in one corner of this rug is 
the result of cutting and piecing. 


By ARTHUR URBANE DILLEY 
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_Kulah Prayer Rug (Turkish). The Kulah prayer rugs, 

rivals of the Ghiordes prayer rugs in popular esteem, 
seldom show the mastery of design, color, and texture 
to be found in the Ghiordes weavings. They differ in 
design from the Ghiordes in two important particulars. 
First, the centers of the Kulahs are commonly filled 
with pattern, whereas most of the Ghiordes centers 
are solid color. Second, the borders of the Kulahs 
consist of numerous stripes, alternating in color and 
carrying minute designs, whereas the Ghiordes border 
consists properly of three stripes, one large and two 
subordinate, with fairly large design 


ness of texture is desirable. The collector’s 
value depends on the rarity of the art value. 

The utility value has already been de- 
scribed. Art values in oriental rugs are like 
art values in pictures. The rugs, indeed, 
bear the same relation to the floor that the 
pictures bear to the wall; and it would be 
just as absurd to speak of Raphaels being 
worth a hundred thousand dollars a square 
foot, or Millets ten thousand dollars, as to 
attempt to measure the value of oriental rugs 
by name and size. 

These three values, if they co-exist in a 
rug, cannot be disassociated. Certain deal- 
ers advertise that they disregard the art and 
collector’s values of the oriental rugs which 
they offer for sale, and price their goods in 
“cold blood” on untility value alone. The 
argument may be plausible enough to sell 
goods, but it has no foundation in fact, for 
the reason that no dealer can buy rugs on 
utility value alone. This is true whether he 
buys by the piece or by the bale. When 
good and bad rugs, artistic and inartistic, 
rare and common, are sold as a lot, the 
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wholesaler frequently places the valuable 
rugs in the bale for the sole purpose of dis- 
posing of the poor ones. If the rugs are 
bought by the piece the manufacturer pays 
for art value in the quality of the material 
and the skill of master weavers; the importer 
pays for art value to the manufacturer or to 
the eastern middleman; and the retailer pays 
for art value to the importer. These values 
persist whether the dealer imports his own 
goods or buys from a wholesaler. The busi- 
ness of importing oriental rugs has been so 
perfected that only with the largest amounts 
of capital can these goods be bought abroad 
to advantage. 

The existence of these three possible values 
in every oriental rug makes a fair comparison 
of prices very difficult for the purchaser. 
Rugs which appear to the buyer quite alike 
and equally valuable, may in fact be as far 
apart, in quality and worth, as the work of 
Michael Angelo and that of Gustave Doré. 
It follows that oriental rugs are valued and 
priced according to their individual worth, 
und that an honest dealer cannot ask five 
hundred dollars for a two hundred dollar rug, 
or confess attempted extortion by reducing 
a rug from five hundred to two hundred. 





Kir-Shehr Prayer Rug (Turkish). Kir-Shehr rugs are 
ordinarily grouped with numerous other kinds under the 
general name of Anatolian. The Kir-Shehr rugs differ 
from the run of Anatolians, however, in that their 
weavers attempt detailed Persian design. The outside 
border stripe is vine and leaf; the main stripe is divided 
into squares by the cypress tree; the center design is 
an inverted tree of life, All of these are Persian el- 
ements. The three inner border stripes are copied 
directly from the Kulah weavings. As in the Kulah 
rug, there is only one cross panel, but this panel appears 
at the bottom of the rug instead of at the top. 

The weft of the Kir-Shehr rugs is dyed wool as in 
the Bergamos. The sides have an added selvage colored 
like the mats at the ends. The colorin general is rose, 
green, and light blue. 
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VACUUM HEATING FOR HOMES 








“\HE writer recently attended an ex- 
position of machinery and devices 
especially interesting to railroad 
men, and as he wandered through the 

exhibition hall the thought kept occurring 
and recurring to him, “How great are thy 
works, O man!”’ Wonderful machines there 
were and marvelous, and apparently im- 
possible results were accomplished by the 
touch of the expert’s finger. But marvelous 
as the exhibition was to the ordinary ob- 
server, it was commonplace and ordinary 
to the man in that particular line, because 
all the exhibitors were doing was utilizing 
some simple or natural force that has been 
existent since the world began. The phil- 
osopher of old who exclaimed, “There is 
nothing new under the sun,” voiced a truism 
that is still a self-evident fact. The forces 
that moved the world’s machinery were the 
same yesterday, are the same to-day and will 
be the same as long as the world exists. 
What man has done, is doing, and we hope 
will continue to do, is to make these forces 
subservient to his will. 

But the layman whose field of endeavor 
lies outside of mechanical lines as well as 
the man whose efforts are in one channel, is 
apt to overlook the fact that man’s effort 
is not confined to any one particular field, 
but is universal. 

In the line of heating, for instance, the 
same keen, incisive thought has been ex- 
pended with the result of securing for the 
user of an apparatus which distributes its 
heat through various rooms and apartments 
from one central source, maximum service 
for a minimum cost. Along the line of 
radiator-heating, especially in the direction 
of low-pressure steam-heating, tremendous 
strides in the line of progress have been made 
within the past five or six years. It is a 
very common thought among many that 
the use of a steam-heating apparatus is nec- 
essarily attended by noises of various kinds 
in the pipes and radiators, and also by the 
greatest of all evils, viz.: overheating in mild 
weather. 

With a poorly and improperly installed 
system of steam-heating these theoretical 
objections to a steam-heating apparatus are 
very apt to prove actual objections, but with 
a steam-heating apparatus installed in a 
proper mechanical manner in accordance 
with the latest thought on this subject, all 
possible theoretical objections vanish into 
thin air in face of the ideal service obtained 
from this system of heating. 

The goal sought by all heating systems 
is noiseless service and economy of fuel, 
combined with heating comfort, that is, 
heat just right in the living-rooms. The 
two principal causes of fuel-waste, partic- 
ularly in connection with a steam-heating 
apparatus as ordinarily installed, are over- 
heating in mild weather and the exhaustion 
of fuel gases at too high a temperature 
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By GEORGE D. HOFFMAN 





of the limited rang 
the apparatus. The water in the 
must be heated up to 212 degrees 
generate any steam and get any heat 
stairs, thus limiting the range of temperati 
within the apparatus to temperatures 
212 degrees. 

Custom as well as comfort has de 
that 70 degrees Fahrenh he prope 
gree of heat to be maintained in human |} 
tations during the winter 
amount of heat req Lintain 
70 degrees depends wholly on the heat 
caused by the difference bet 
and the outside temperature. The out 
temperature is a fluctuating one, whil 
inside is (or should be) -fixed (70 degree 
To maintain this fixed inside temper 
against the fluctuating outsid 
necessitates a fluctua 
supply, and the more flexibl 
controlled the heat-supply is, the gre 
the economy possible 
plying the heat. 

During the past six years it ha 
onstrated by the advanced thought of he 
ing engineers, that it was possible 
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this desired flexibility of heat-service withi 


the apparatus by equipping the 
low-pressure steam-heating apparatus 
appliances designed to prevent the ret 
of air in the apparatus after it was once g 
ten out. It is a well-known and 
fact that air has weight and 


scient 


oTavitat 


towards the earth’s surface the same as an) 


other body, its weight be 14.7 pounds 
sea-level. It is this air-pressure that p 
vents water from boiling 
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steam at temperatures below 212 degrees. If 
therefore, this air-pressur removed frot 
the water, it is possible to vaporize 
water at temperatures as low as 98 degree 
which is the true boiling temperature 
water under complete vacuum, or u 
complete relief from air-pressure 

Steam is water in a gaseous state occup 
ing a space 1700 times greater than tl 
water from which it emanates. Steam 
air being of differen nsity will not mix 
and when water expands into steam in 
steam-heating apparatus, there is necessari 


a pushing and crowding of the air in 
apparatus into the pipes and radia 
pressure increases. In orde 
permit the steam 

through the radiators 


ors as t 
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necessary} 


supply or provide an outlet for the air. Tl 
outlet is generally designated as an air-valv 
and in approved systems as ordinarily in 
stalled, this valve permits the escape of 
but automatically prevents the escape 
steam. When the air has been entirel; 


expelled and the system is full of steam 


‘a 


aporizing int 


apparatus is giving its maximum service 
inless high pressures of steam are carried, 
It might be well to state at this point that 
pressure of steam and temperature of steam 
ravel together, there being an approximate 
emperature increase in the steam of 2% 
grees for every pound of pressure added. 
[he range of temperature within the heating 
as ordinarily installed, is there- 
re limited to the range of pressure carried, 
| this range of pressure is generally so nar- 
rw that the radiator-temperature may be 
onsidered as fixed. 
Since it is air-pressure that prevents the 
.porization of water at temperatures below 
112 degrees, it follows as a natural sequence 
‘an prevent the return of this air-pres- 
ire to the apparatus when the gauge indi- 
tes pressure below that of atmosphere, 
we can range the radiator temperature 
ithin the apparatus from 160 degrees Fah- 
nhei 230 degrees Fahrenheit, or from 
1es of vacuum to 6 pounds pressure 
ve atmosphere. This system of heating 
commonly designated as the combined low- 
ure and vacuum system of steam-heat- 
g. This range of temperature within the 
pparatus puts within the control of the 
perator a flexibility of heating service that 
ossible with no other system of heating. 
The supreme efficiency test of any heating 
stem is the prompt response to a demand 
r heating service. ‘ Heat service on tap” 
the slogan of vacuum-heating. The oper- 
tor desires “more heat,’’ turns a valve or 
imper and the radiator temperature almost 
stantly rises. He reverses the demand 
nd almost as promptly the heat diminishes. 
he intelligent operator, therefore, has in 
nnection with a combined low-pressure 
| vacuum system of steam-heating, always 
his command just the required service. 
The principal cause of fuel-waste, _par- 
ularly in connection with steam and hot- 
iter systems as ordinarily installed, is 
verheating in mild weather. The flexi- 
lity of service possible in connection with 
cuum-heating is not only conducive to the 
ifort of the user, but it also minimizes 
overheating evil. The resultant fuel- 
momy thus effected is so marked as to 
ke a vacuum system of heating commend- 
le from the point of view of cost-main- 
ince. Maximum service in return for 
nimum fuel and labor expenditure seem 
ost paradoxical, and yet it is a fact that 
is result is easily maintained in vacuum- 
ting. The requirements, therefor, may 
briefly summarized as follows: 
\ properly designed steam-heating 
has a maximum amount of heating 
face combined with a minimum water- 
acity. 
\ boiler so constructed is necessarily 
premely sensitive to heat changes of fire, 
| when such a boiler is installed in connec- 
Continued on page 118.) 
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THREE COUNTRY HOUSES DE- 


SIGNED BY HOWARD SHAW 


NASMUCH as one book seldom repre- 

sents an author in the completest way, 

one house is rarely representative of an 

architect’s work. Several books and 
several houses are usually a fairer test. 
Sometimes an author is a “one book” man 
and does little else that the public or himself 
takes seriously. Sometimes an architect is 
best represented by one achievement and 
like the author is quite willing that the public 
should forget his other work, but this does 
not often happen. Generally a number of 
buildings best show his skill and ability. 
And this for many reasons, not the least 
being that the architect is often compromis- 
ing with his architectural conscience in order 
to meet the wishes of his clients. Unlike 
the writer of the book, he is not making an 
appeal to a large number of people with 
varying tastes and standards. He is work- 
ing for a definite number with clearly defined 
ideas as to what the finished result should 
be —and this fact makes up the joys and 
sorrows of his profession. There are clients 
and clients— just as there are architecis 
and architects, and it is of course true that 
many of the former have taste backed by 
travel and study, and a sufficient breadth of 
vision to know when the architect should 
be alsolute master. Such clients the archi- 
tect counts among the joys of life and is 
usually very generous in acknowledging the 
part they have had in the success of his 
undertaking. 

Mr. Howard Shaw has been fortunate in 
his clients if we may judge from the three 
country houses of our illustrations. They 
show not only a happy co-operation of owner 
and designer, but they are representative 
specimens of Mr. Shaw’s work and indicate 
his marked success in working out country 
house themes. This architect builds many 
city houses, but has evidently found particu- 
larly congenial work in designing out-of-town 
homes. The opportunities offered by the 
country theme are tremendous, far more than 
by the most advantageous city lot, and it is 





Another View of the Hubbard Carpenter Home 


not to be wondered at that the best archi- 
tectural work of the middle west is summed 
up in the term “country house.” The coun- 
try setting aids immensely, and the oppor- 


go to make the country house what it is are 
new —so new in this country that when we 
find them in such perfection as in the Ely 
estate at Wheaton, illustrated in the Septem- 





Main View of the House of Hubbard Carpenter, Esq., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


tunities for unhampered designing are many. 
A design can spread out, so to speak — and 
be low and broad instead of high and nar- 
row. It can be many things that a city 
house cannot, and while this license has 
given us an occasional summer residence 
fearfully and wonderfully made, it has also 
given us the best we have to show in modern 
domestic architecture. 

Visiting foreigners usually see only the 
skyscrapers, and later write learned treatises 
about the deplorable lack of style in America 
——-declaring that we have packing boxes 
but no homes. Lake Forest and Lake 
Geneva, to mention only two country places 
of the middle west, might do more to change 
such an opinion than 
miles of city streets. 
Seldom, however, does 
the visiting architect 
go beyond city limits 
and would probably 
seriously doubt that 
we had any country 
life in the English or 
continental sense. 
That it is of compar- 
atively recent date is 
entirely true, and this 
is one reason why its 
rapid growth is so 
surprising — and so 
fascinating. The for- 
mal gardens, the 
sunken pools and the 
many accessories that 
103 


ber House BEAUTIFUL, or in several of Mr. 
Shaw’s designs, we marvel that they only 
happened yesterday. 

And with the country house goes the 
country existence, modeled more and more 
on the best English traditions. The sum- 
mer dwelling stands for something more 
than a successful design in brick, stone or 
rough cast or whatever the medium may be. 
It represents simplicity and sanity of living 
besides several other things. 

As exampes of successful country house 
building the work of Mr. Howard Shaw 
takes high rank. Two of the houses of our 
illustrations are at Lake Forest; the third is 
at Lake Geneva. One is of wood, one of 
rough cast, one of brick, and the designs 
are as unlike as the mediums, yet all show 
the same hand. All have the quiet force 
seen in so much of Mr. Shaw’s work. 

The Hubbard Carpenter house at Lake 
Geneva is the newest of the three and the 
largest of the group. Like the other two, it 
has a beautiful setting —the charm of old 
trees united with a sympathetic treatment 
of the grounds. Natural advantages are 
made the most of and artificial ones are de- 
veloped along lines so harmonious that one 
scarcely notes where nature ends and art 
begins. 

The dwelling is reached by a long drive- 
way and thus the approach is in keeping with 
the dignified facade. There is picturesque- 
ness of detail, with symmetry of the whole. 
The design in its entirety is very unified; 
separate portions, like the beautiful gable, 
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note is dominant here; the tiled floor, the 
high stud of the ceiling, the half timbered 
wall, the cross beaming, the arched open- 
ings, the absence of a stairway, the blending 
of natural plaster with the warm tones of 
brown oak— all these points give an un- 
American air to the interior. Illustrations 
nd plans better than text show the archi- 
ectural scheme. 

The staircase has its own hall — after the 

anner of many continental houses. Other 
continental touches may be seen in the treat- 
ment of the second story hall with its gallery 
and balustrade. No _ illustrations of the 
rooms are given, although one view of the 
hall gives a glimpse of the library with its 
book shelves built flush with the walls, its 
decorated ceiling and interesting scheme oj 
furnishing, while another shows, through 
French doors, the oak-paneled dining-room. 
Paneled and plastered walls are chiefly found 
throughout the first floor; upstairs the main 
hall continues the grayish tones of natural 
plaster, warmed and enlivened by a unique 
aecoration. 

\cross the low arched ceiling are bands 
of a simple stencil in greens and blues — all 
juite low in tone and leading up well to the 
decorative schemes of the bedrooms. 

White paint is seen to advantage here, 
combined with old furniture 
und attractive wall-schemes. « a 2 
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shown in one of the illustrations, have that 
picturesque quality found in old Norman 
architecture. This gable breaks the long 
roof line and gives to the facade a peculiarly 
foreign feeling. In his own house Mr. Shaw 
has used two gables but in quite a different 
way. Here the gable roof projects at a 
different angle, making deep shadows - 
which the shadows from the trees deepen 
und enhance. Even in the black and white 
illustration there is an effect of color. Rough 
cast is particularly pleasing in the manner 
in which it takes light and shade, and archi- 
tects think about this when they make the 
first rough sketches. The pitch of the roof, 
the position of the eaves, the placing of the 
entrance — all bear more or less on the point, 
to say nothing of the possibilities in the 
shadow line of fine trees. 

Much could be written about the exterior 
beauty of this house — its terrace, its porches, 
its harmony of roof, wall and chimney. But 
the open door reveals the hi and the " : ; 
interior now claims attention. The foreign Main View of the House of A. A. Sprague II., Lake Forest, Illinois 
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The Upper Corridor, Showing Decorated Ceiling 


The Lower Hall, Looking Toward the Dining-room 








A Picturesque Detail in Wood and Plaster 
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The Hall and Staircase in the House of A. A. Sprague II. 


ing Zuber paper which is almost Japanese 
in its simplicity, another in a Shan Kydd 
design in soft blues and greens and delicate 
plum tones, a third in an English pattern in 








The Entrance to the Sprague House 


green leaves and green birds on a white 
ground; a fourth, again in a Zuber design 
in which a massing of brilliant flowers is 
seen against a pure white background. Zuber 
papers often have a touch of that effective 
glazed gray seen in eighteenth-century de- 
signs, and which modern manufacturers are 
seldom successful in securing. Both of the 
patterns seen here have this quaint old color 
which seems to suggest chintz hangings and 
spindle leg furniture. The bedrooms in 
their way are as unusual as the big rooms 
below, and all constitute a dwelling remote 
from the commonplace. It is a house with 
personality and an unusual one at that. 
Interesting in another view is the second 


house of our grou 
A. A. Sprague, II 
we have red bricks 


blinds combined in s 


to mind the 
best. traditions 
of the eigh- * 
teenth century. 
Here are the 
symmetry, the « 
balance, the 
proportion 
which we va- 


riously eall * 
Georgian and 
colonial, mean- 
ing the same *® 


thing, however 


differently we may express 


haps repose is quite 


for repose is written all 


of the old houses 


paramount here. The 
the Georgian tradition 


cornice, the trim, t 
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the wide joints of 
are all reminiscent 
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Che Dining-roon rnished in Eighteenth-century Mahogany 


1e SU er home intry and older ones abroad. Yet there 
Lake Forest. H s no slavish copying—the house is modern; 

te trim and nd shows forceful, vigorous, modern work. 
ich a way as to bri Here again fine trees add to the beauty of 
line and color— 
softening the red 
s . ~ ¥ tones of the 
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The walls carry a large figured pattern, 
sufficiently related to the doors and the 
woodwork to emphasize and complete the 
colonial idea. Carter’s Grove, Sabine Hall, 
Shirley, Homeward and other old southern 
places are brought to mind by this staircase, 
which gives promise of leading to rooms with 
four-post bedsteads, chintz testers and 
kindred things. 

In the living-room hung in grass cloth we 
find old mahogany and an interesting cre- 
tonne scheme, both quite in line with the 
fine white trim and with the requirements 
of a country living-room. 

In the dining-room a blue and white pa- 
per in Adam design makes an attractive 
harmony with the deep white cornice, white 
mantel, and mahogany furniture. It is grati- 
fying to find dining-room furniture belonging 
to the same mahogany family; to find the 
right table combined with the right side- 
board and the right chairs. No pedestal 
table mars the unity, but rather a squar¢ 
table with slender legs of the same genera- 
tion as the sideboard. Not one colonial 
dining-room in a hundred has a table of the 
same period as the sideboard. This is not 
a treatise on old furniture, and the point will 
not be enlarged upon, but it seems a pity to 
put an 1820 table with a 1780 sideboard. A 
difference of forty years might not count in 
the long Gothic period, but it makes a big 
difference when it comes to colonial. There- 
fore this blue and white room with its eigh- 
teenth century atmosphere —from the wall- 
paper to the knife-cases on the sideboard — 
wins our praise. 

Lake Forest has two distinct localities and, 
like San Francisco, almost two climates; 
east and west, or near the lake and away 
from the lake. The third house of the 
group — the summer home of Charles Gar- 
field King, Esq., lies west and faces a quiet 


The Dining-room in the House of Charles Garfield King, Esq. 





The Living-room in the House of A. A. Sprague II. 


country landscape, quite different in every 
respect from the sites of the other buildings. 
This is Mr. Shaw in another vein. The main 
fagade has repose of a different character — 
long unbroken roof lines and a quietude that 
equals the charming background. The other 


side of the house — not the rear in this case 
—is a little more varied in treatment, yet 
we note the rhythm; the long French win- 
dows with the railed balcony above, the bal- 
ance of the other windows, two on each side, 
and the harmony of the minor accessories. 





Since the pictures of the house were taken 
a good deal has been done to the surround- 
ings. Things move quickly under the 
direction of those modern wizards, the land- 
scape architects, and to-day the building 
has a setting which the illustration does 
not suggest. The house lends itself well to 
shrubs and vines, having the severity which 
makes growing things particularly fitting. 
The trees about the grounds are old and 
imposing, one elm being particularly note 
worthy. 

Lake Forest has a soil conducive to rapid 
growth, and half the beauty of its famed 
summer places comes from what nature has 
done. Man has marred less here than in 
many eastern towns, perhaps because the 
building activity came when the experi- 
mental stage was over in American country 
house designing. The monstrosities of the 
late seventies and the early eighties do not 
blot the landscape. The combination houses 
of clapboards and shingles with towers and 
immense piazzas, such as are found here and 
there all over the New England coast are 
happily absent, for those dwellings so sug- 
gestive of the summer hotel had their day 
nearly twenty years ago. Most of the sum- 
mer homes at Lake Forest were built within 
the past ten years. They show a variety of 
styles, but all do not reach the standard of 
the Sprague and King houses. 

One interior only is given of the King 
house — the dining-room. The living-room 
has a white trim, white ceiling, white 
beaming, and a beautiful fireplace with fluted 
pilasters; but in the dining-room the walls 
are paneled and the color scheme is rich and 
subdued. The interiors of the three homes 
are as varied as the exteriors. They show 
an interesting development of the country 
house theme, and are representative exam- 
ples of Mr. Shaw’s work. 

















An Oak-paneled Dining-room with Stenciled Decorat 
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A Colonial Dining-room Hung in Old Portraits 





A White-paneled Roos, ®hteenth- 
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20M witching Set in the Wall A Dining-room Furnished in Seventeenth-century Oak 
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Roos, WBhteenth-century Mahogany 


Another Effective Colonial Treatment 
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FURNITURE OF GOTHIC PERIOD 


The First of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and Their 


IY usually associate 
“ Gothie”’ 


seen in museums, remarkable 


carving, or possibly only for their remote- 
That several 
pieces of furniture in actual use to-day 
are the outgrowth of Gothic designs few 
people stop to consider and possibly would 
not be thrilled with interest if they did, for 
to many persons chairs are chairs and beds 
A chair is something to sit on, 
and a bed something to sleep on, while 
tables naturally have four legs, just as man 
has two. The people who regard furniture 
from this standpoint are very numerous. 
They are responsible for most of the bad 
furniture in the world — just as their atti- 
tude toward house decoration is responsible 
for most of the poor wall papers, ugly carpets, 
Wall papers are to 
them mere wall covering, primarily to conceal 
plaster, carpets are useful to hide poor floors 
or to make a house warmer, draperies are 
necessary because other people have them. 


ness from our own time. 


are beds. 


and atrocious draperies. 


When primitive man had but 
one thought in building—to pro- 
vide shelter, an indifference to 
form and color could be pardoned, 
but houses have for many cen- 
turies been something more than 
this. The primitive attitude is 
of long survival, not always 
coupled with what we believe to 
have been primitive taste. In- 
asmuch as we know little of the 
latter except as we may theorize 
about the purely useful usually 
having an element of beauty, we 
‘an dismiss the taste of primitive 
man and pass on to the lack of 
taste in civilized man, when it 
comes to his everyday surround- 
ings. 

But taste some one says is 
merely personal, something with- 
out definite standards—a tangible 
something which becomes almost 
intangible when rules and regu- 
lations are attempted. And this 
is at once such a subject in itself 
that many articles could be de- 
voted to it. It would be a suc- 
cessful writer who could define 
“taste” in such a way as to 
satisfy both himself and _ his 
readers. To one person it means 


one thing and to another some- 
thing quite different. When the 
subject is narrowed down to taste 
in household matters there might 
still be a hundred definitions. To 
one it represents harmony of color, 
to another good design, to a third, 


with cathedrals 
stained glass windows, 
we think about the term, we 

eall to mind certain pieces of furniture 


Relation to Modern Designing 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 
both of these, to a ese three 
something added —r¢ ( lividual 
or the culture that 3 m study 
travel, while number five might bring 
entirely different viewpoint to bear. 

“That house may wtistic and all tha 
said a man not long ago, “but you can’t 
anywhere and not be in a draft and ther 
not a comfortable chair in the place.”’ Th 
house in question was built by a you 
architect, who had lived abroad a good de 
for his own occupancy, a man of unques 
tioned “‘taste’’. It was rather Italian in cha 
acter and the one large room, the living-roon 
was furnished very sparingly with old walnu 
furniture found in northern Italy. Thi 


was mainly Gothic 
fellow architects. 

were rigidly straight 
fully high, after tl 
which was late in 
Footstools had duly 
in the beginning, | 
separated from then 








Two French Chairs 





of a style to delight his 
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The backs of the chairs 


and the seats were pain 
1e manner of their day 
the fifteenth century 
accompanied the chairs 
yut had long since been 
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but the lack had neve 
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oubled the architect, who was a tall map, 
eing more than six feet and of most robust 


t} 


1, he found the high straight chairs 


st comfortable, never missing the cushions 


lich had 


once softened the angles, nor even 
inking of the footstools. But his guests, 


‘ticularly those who were short, whether 


en oO} 


g, Many 


women, found his old chairs most try- 
without realizing what the trouble 


is, and merely condemning because they 
‘re foreign and old. 


* Gothie 


is well enough for churches,” 


id the man quoted, “but I don’t want 


of it in my house,” 


la lly to 


and he returned 
his Morris chair upholstered in 


rreen chenille. Had he been told that 


ie Gothie chair with the addition of a 


iovable 


cushion and a footstool 


would 


more comfortable than his own chenille 


Morris he might have been convinced — and 
ight not. 


Some people are so wedded to 


ie idea that comfort and beauty cannot go 


} 


gether that it is hard to uproot the idea. 


Artistic’ 
iseless; luckless word! would that it could 


means to them something utterly 


» banished for a quarter of a century and 


mething 


else substituted in its place. 
“She is artistic,’ we say, “but 
knows nothing of practical mat- 
ters,” or, coming down a peg, 
“That is an artistic stove, but will 
it burn’? 

That the first requisite of an 
object should be to fulfill the 
purpose for which it was intended 
goes without saying. If the chair 
be uncomfortable and the table 
insecure, each is a failure, no 
matter now attractive the design 
or how beautiful the wood. But 
if we look carefully into the 
matter we find that the chair or 
table of beautiful wood and at- 
tractive design is seldom a failure. 
Good design and fine wood usually 
mean good workmanship, and 
good workmanship almost always 
stands for utility quite as much 
as for beauty. Take colonial 
styles, for instance, whether old 
pieces or reproductions, and note 
the comfort of the chairs, the firm- 
ness of the tables, the convenience 
of the sideboards, the fine pro- 
portions of the bedsteads. Each 
is beautiful and each fulfills the 
purpose for which it was made. 
Could higher praise be bestowed? 

These two qualities, beauty and 
utility, we find united in most 
period furniture. We find them 
under different conditions in the 
furniture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; we see 
them in quite a different guise in 
the furniture of the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth, less known be sause we do not 
furnish with the early designs as we do with 
later periods but present nevertheless. If 
we were as familiar with the chairs, tables, 
and bedsteads of the Gothic period as we are 
with the corresponding pieces of the colonial 
period we would doubtless have as much 
reverence for the designers of the fifteenth 
century as we have for those of the eigh- 
teenth. But our ideas on the subject are 
vague, limited to church architecture and 
to stray museum pieces which are usually of 
religious origin and therefore of too large 
and imposing a character to suggest any- 
thing homelike. We admire in an imper- 
sonal sort of way and then go and buy - 
Mission. 

A good many parallels might be drawn 
between old Gothic and modern Mission, 
although on the surface two styles could 
hardly seem more unlike. Yet some of the 
same proportions are found in both and 
some of the same methods of workmanship. 
An old Gothic chair isolated in a museum, 
stripped of its movable {cushion and long 
since parted from its footstool is seen at a 
great disadvantage. It has no setting and 
few spectators have enough imagination to 
fill out the background. Yet this old thing 
is a valuable link in furniture designing. 
Every line has meaning and in a modified 
way is found in nearly all our chairs to-day. 
The modern straight back chair is the lineal 
descendant of this old piece, and its relation- 
ship may be proved in many ways. 

During the Middle Ages furniture was of 
two general types—the movable pieces 
which could be transported with ease, and 





A Flemish Chair of the Fifteenth Century 


the very massive f 
pieces which could 
be left behind with 
safety. It would be 

a bold thief who 
would try to escape 
with a heavily carved 
chair weighing sev- 
eral hundred pounds 
and made more un- 
wieldly by a wooden 
canopy. Inthe same 
way the bedstead of 
the day was also 
quite safe, for it, too, 
was well incased in 
wood and _ finished 
with acanopy. Both 
canopies had the 
same origin — name- 

ly, to protect the 
occupant from rain 
in case the roof 
should not be suffi- aes 
cient shelter. And Tren 
while wooden cano- 
pies in a milder form 
survived long after 
better building meth- 
ods came into exist- 
ence, they had their 
beginning in defective house building. When 
houses became water-tight and air-tight, 
furniture gradually assumed different as- 
pects. In the fifteenth century, except 
in ecclesiastical chairs, the canopy was dis- 
carded. By the latter part of the cen- 
tury one type of chair had four distinct legs; 
the boxed-in sides were gone — the modern 
article had arrived. There were heavy under- 
braces — not horizontal braces, it is inter- 
esting to note, but braces that followed the 
lines of the Gothic arch. Such a chair is 
shown in profile in the illustration “Two 
French Chairs of the Fifteenth Century.” 
Here we have two distinct styles — each an 
excellent specimen of its kind. The chair 
mentioned hasa 
pointed back and 
shows in constrution 
as well as ornament, 
the late Gothic arch. 
The other is the same 
date, but shows an 
earlier style of con- 
struction. The 
straight top, the high 
arms, the boxed-in 
sides are seen in 
many chairs of the 
fourteenth century, 
but the carving is 
unmistably late 
Gothic. Both chairs 
have cushions; the more modern one in feeling 
has a lower seat and was possibly one of the 
first patterns to be used without a foot- 
stool. 

This design of the fifteenth century was 
the ancestor of our everyday straight back 
chair — but three centuries of furniture 
mating intervened between the two. Flem- 
ish designers in the sixteenth century had an 
active hand in the evolution. They remod- 
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A Peasant Bench of the Late Fourteenth 
Century 





A Tyrolean Bedstead of the Late Fourteenth Century 


eled or revised the chair on new lines and 
sent it to England where, in the seventeenth 
century, it underwent other changes. 

Chippendale, who was above everything a 
chair maker, did his greatest work in making 
over the chairs of his time. He lowered and 
broadened and gave several touches which 
made his designs and those of his followers 
really “sitable.’’ But the part the old Gothic 
designers had in making all this possible must 
not be forgotten. They took the crude 
pieces of the Middle Ages — the bench, the 
chest, the bedstock and transformed them 
into things of beauty. They made not only 
objects of beauty, but, in comparison with 
earlier efforts, articles of real comfort and 
convenience. Their 
constructive work 
was built for centu- 
ries rather than 
years, while the del- 
icacy and charm of 
their carving, now 
almost as perfect as 
when it left their 
hands, still stand as 
models for the world. 

These pieces were 
made at a time when 
the relation between 
architecture and fur- 
niture was very 
close. We find in 
the old chairs the Gothic arch in its 
various phases — the trefoil, quatrefoil and 
cinquefoil, and the exquisite tracery which 
passed out of existence with the decline 
of the Gothic style. 

In studying furniture designs let us give 
more than a thought to this early period, 
which was in reality the preface to the great 
book of furniture designing of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH JAPANESE SERVANTS 


By FRANK SEAMAN 


HEN you have lived amid the 

beautiful surroundings, cleanli- 

ness, and constant and faithful 

service of Japanese in Japan, you 
dread to come back to the domestic problems 
of our complicated civilization. I had long 
been charmed with nearly everything about 
Japan, and I could not agree with my 
friends who had only words of discredit for 
Japanese people, nor could I explain why 
Japanese servants in America were abso- 
lutely unreliable. 

A friend of Japan, I proposed to make the 
experiment of bringing back with me my 
tried and trusted servants, that I might point 
with pride to their loyalty and _ fidelity. 
This reason for my experiment was well un- 
derstood by them. 

When I spoke to Japanese friends about 
the prevailing unreliability of the Japanese 
here, or of specified cases, they would say, 
they were bad people in the beginning — not 
the true Japanese — for every nation must 
have good and bad among its population. 
So in order to insure the success of the ven- 
ture one of the elder statesmen recommended 
certain Japanese to me, for whom they could 
vouch as to their honor and their willingness 
to give faithful service for such an oppor- 
tunity. 

One was a young man recently graduated 
from a leading Japanese college, a Samaurai, 
who was willing to do a butler’s service in 
order to perfect his English, and after a 
while to live in my American home. Another 
chosen was a graduate of a woman’s college, 
that would compare favorably with any of 
our colleges. She had taken a post-graduate 
course and had been teaching cooking and the 
chemistry of food. She was also willing to do 
any kind of domestic service for the privilege 
of perfecting her English. Another was 
a woman of forty, who all her life had been 
a kitchen domestic in one of the princely 
families — a Japanese of the old school in 
courtesy. The fourth was the daughter of 
a carpenter and builder whose house had 
burned and whose family was large. She 
was sixteen and entered my service to re- 
lieve her family of the burden of her support 
and — like all Japanese —to learn English. 
So the representation of different classes and 
ages was complete. 

I realized that much of the dissatisfaction 
with Japanese servants was due to misunder- 
standings in language and to the inability 
of the average American employer to con- 
sider the training and customs of Japanese 
people. Here I felt able to cope with the 
situation well. I know the country, the 
people, and their ways, and I had received 
unswerving fidelity and service from these 
four in Japan. I also had the assurance of 
two of the greatest names in Japan that these 
four were true Japanese, loyal and honorable. 

These four, like all others of their Empire, 
looked upon the United States as the land 
of wealth and opportunity. In Americans 
all Japanese recognize only an inferior people 
wholly given up to commercial pursuits; 
mere stepping-stones in the advancement 


of the Japanese nation. They found the 
cost of even necessities far in advance of 
what they conceived. In Japan luxury 
can be bought for very little money — and 
comfort (meaning house, food, baths, and 
immaculately clean clothes) is practically 
within reach of all. By the elimination of 
dust, coal, furniture, carpets, draperies, bric 
a-brac, linen, silver, and ironing, house- 
hold service becomes light work. Here, 
with stairs to climb and dirt to contend 
with amid our complicated surroundings, it 
is a very different thing. At home all Jap- 
anese are well dressed; it is a requirement 
second only to their pride of race. Though 
a Japanese may be forced to do the work of 
a scullion here yet he will not dress as a 
European who does the same work. His 
whole training has been that Americans are 
all rich, and when he finds the (to him) ex- 
cessive cost of what he regards as necessities, 
he very soon learns to barter his services fo1 
enough to supply all and more of the wants 
that he could gratify in Japan for one-tenth 
the amount. 

No matter how many useless and palpable 
lies Japanese servants will tell you, they 
will seldom steal things, but they will 
promise this, that, and the other, with no 
thought of ever keeping their promise. To 
refuse to do a thing or to be otherwise im- 
polite is a far greater sin than to lie. They 
only look with tolerance on people of any 
race who buy and sell for profit. Until a 
few years ago to sell anything at a profit de- 
barred a man from being a gentleman. All 
Japanese business was carried on by the 
lowest recognized class, and the Japanese 
have yet failed to grasp the idea that a bus- 
iness man may be a gentleman. Hence in 
their dealings they add to their sense of 
superiority, contempt, and they can see no 
reason why they should keep any contract, if 
better terms come their way, or can be found. 

I supplied the wants of my four servants 
as they would have been supplied in the old 
Japanese families — clothes, baths, time for 
study, physicians, oculists and dentists, money 
and all little expenses and gifts to their 
friends — every want, in fact. All these 
expenses were far in excess of their wages or 
of any thing they were entitled to. I saw 
it was a losing policy, but I wanted, for the 
sake of my Japanese friends and my own 
championship of Japanese people, to have 
the satisfaction of finding the faults with 
the American’s shortcomings. 

In four months the butler had grown too 
proud to brush an overcoat, and his failure 
to say anything but ‘“‘Yes,’’ whether he un- 
derstood an order or not, led to many trying 
situations. At all times he preferred to 
lie to telling an impolite truth. Then he 
concluded he would rather correspond with 
a Japanese newspaper than try to repay 
the expenses I had advanced him, and so 
left summarily. I awoke one morning three 
months after reaching New York to find 
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t the teacher of cooking who had not yet 
learned to do any service in an American 
y, had stolen out in the dawn. I subge. 
ntly learned she had gone to a vaude. 
house to serve tea in Japanese costume. 

» dollar a day. The position lasted from 
iesday to Saturday, but I never saw her 

During these three months, for a small 

ily, I had also a Chinese cook, Irish laun- 
ss and house-cleaner. The work for the 

r Japanese was surely not hard work. 

\ short time after the woman of forty who 

1 been two years getting her passport, 

had sworn fidelity to me as long as life 
uld last, stole away in the same manner, 
1king with her two hundred dollars’ worth 
lothes I had bought her. She did leave 
tter in Japanese saying she would never 
ret my great kindness to her, but she 
ist go where she would become rich.” 
\ll this was two years ago and the little 
of sixteen who spoke no English, alone 
ined. Gradually she became able to 
speak some, to do plain sewing and mending. 
[hen arrived the man to whom she had been 
betrothed at eleven years of age. She and 
others had agreed to remain five years 
\merica with me, in consideration of my 
ense of bringing them here. I arranged 
take the betrothed as butler. When he 
came to the city, they were married, and 
igreed to return at the same wages, after 
ng a two months vacation, to complete 
the term of five years, service. 

[In spite of this agreement they apparently 
set about seeking a place at once and every 
few days would call at my hotel saying they 
were offered twice as much money as I was 
paying them, and demanded that price if 
they return. . 

We know the meaning of “hold up” in 
our increasing expenses but as practiced by 
the Japanese, are they worth it? 

[he few resident Japanese in Washington 

New York, who keep servants, have 
the same experience. With hardly an ex- 
ception they employ European help. 

[ have spent in round figures three thousand 
dollars, besides their board and much time 
and patience, to try to demonstrate the ability 
of the Japanese to give faithful service. For 
it I have received the services of two maids, 
for four months each, utterly untrained; 
four months of an indifferent butler, and 
two years and a half of a sewing girl, whose 

rage worth, as compared to American 

k, was about ten dollars a month. 
have paid this amount for the convic- 
that the very things you admire the Jap- 
anese for in Japan, are not capable of trans- 
portation; that they have absolutely no re- 
gard for their promises, nor the slightest sense 
f gratitude, no matter from what class they 
We are paying a double price for 


very light service, only for the assurance, 
that as long as they remain, articles of value 
will be well cared for, and because they are 
sober, clean, and polite. Should we do it 


and neglect the ones who are willing to do 
hard work? 
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TWO HOUSES 





AT CYNWYD, 
PENNSYLVANIA 





‘*House B.’’ A Substantial, Dignified Design. Mellor & Meigs, Architects 


DIGNIFIED design well tied to the 

site is seen in “House B” of our 

illustrations, Mellor & Meigs, archi- 

tects. When a few landscape fea- 
tures have been added — a heavier growth 
of trees, a higher hedge, vines here and there, 
the beauty will be greatly enhanced. The 
house has the sturdy simplicity seen in 
many of the old houses in Pennsylvania. 
The door-treatment, the white shutters, the 
round columns of the porch all reveal old 
Germantown schemes. The effect is that 
of a white house — white rough cast, white 
columns, white shutters. The green blinds, 
and the stained shingles blend with the white 
of paint and the white of plaster and make 
an attractive color-scheme. 

There are three stories and a cellar. The 
first story is principally living-room and 
dining-room with a commodious hall, a 
kitchen twelve by twelve, and a den twelve 
by fourteen. The living-room is twenty- 
four by thirteen, has French windows open- 
ing onto a porch, an immense fireplace, and 
an extensive outlook. 

The den, too, has a big fireplace and com- 
mands the same fine sweep of country. The 
dining-room is in the front of the house and 
like the living-room is large. It is eighteen 
by eleven feet and has an interesting trim 
and decorative treatment. On the second 
floor there are four large bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and a convenient closet scheme. 
lhe third floor contains the servants’ quar- 
ters and has two bedrooms and a bathroom. 
_ A house of a different type is “House A.” 
This is smaller and more on the cottage 
style. Shingles and rough stone are seen 
here and a long roof, broken by two well- 


placed dormers. There is a hint here of old 
Dutch farmhouse motives. The long roof, 
the pillars and the dormers recall in a slight 
way some of the old houses which are¥still 
to be found in this locality. Many offthe 
new houses in Cynwyd are built on old lines 
and this gives unity to the town. Pennsyl- 
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‘*House A.’’ Picturesque and Comfortable. Mellor & Meigs, Architects 
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rania architects have been extremely success- 

ful in giving their houses a special fitness. 
The traditions of the locality have been 
maintained at no expense of modern ideas. 
This little house is compact and convenient 
and entirely livable. The living-room and 
the hall extend across the front of the house. 
Back of these are the dining-room and the 
kitchen, with pantries, etc. The second 
floor has a good arrangement, while the 
attic affords almost a third story. 

One great charm of this house comes from 
the use of shingles, and on this point Walter 
H. Kilham, writing on the “Use of Wood,”’ 
has said some interesting things: 

‘‘ Before the renaissance of the shingle its 
use as a wall-covering was generally confined 
to backs of barns and to unimportant out- 
buildings; but in the eighties the discovery 
was made by some venturesome ‘ artchitects,’ 
as the word was often pronounced at that 
time, that its rough-sawed surface and multi- 
plicity of joints gave a texture to the wall- 


surface that no planed and painted wood 
work could supply, while its small size 
rendered it easily adapted to the broken 
surfaces and outlines of picturesque designs. 
The effective use of the shingle gave it great 
popularity, and dozens of interesting shingled 
cottages sprang up all over the country. 
Of course dozens of monstrosities accom 
panied them, but even the worst of these 
are now mellowed by time. 

Cedar shingles respond quickly to the 
kindly influence of oxygen and sunlight, 
and so do redwood shingles, which age in 
a few years to a delicate and delicious 
brown. Pine shingles, which are sometimes 
used in northern New England, are nef 
suitable for roofs, owing to their lack of 
durability, but may be used on walls if 
first cost is to be reckoned on. They should 


be stained before laying, as they are a little 


slow in turning gray and are apt to blacken 
first, which gives them an unpleasant ap- 
5 
pearance. In the comparatively dry air of 
114 


mountains the shingles on the east side 
house will turn gray almost in one year, 


ile the other sides will be unpleasantly 


ted four years after they are laid; and 
long time protected places, such as 
e under eaves and piazzas, will be as 


h as when new. 


wr the sake of variety, shingles of special 
and thicknesses are used. Large ones 
n-eighths of an inch thick, showing 
inches to the weather, give a pleasing 

Split shingles, owing to their high 

are almost never used, but are very 

le and, on account of their rough sur- 
weather rapidly and very prettily. 

use of poor nails is a cause which 
predisposes a shingle roof to early 


hingles are especially good for use at 


eashore, where the damp sea air brings 
quickly the beautiful gray sheen which 


) must admired on old Cape Cod build- 
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A CONCRETE HOUSE 
A NEW PROCESS 


T would seem that the days of Aladdin’s 
Lamp had returned with magic in reach 
of everybody when certain phases of 
modern housebuilding are taken into 

consideration. Almost as remarkable as 
Edison’s prophecy is the house of our illus- 
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The House as it Looked when Completed 


trations, which scarcely needs any text, so 
well do the pictures tell the story. This 
house almost grew in a day and its history 
is a modern fairy tale. 

Cement houses we have had for a long 
time, but this is the first dwelling of its 
kind. The exact process is rather tech- 
nical reading, but the whole construction 
work, step by step, is so interesting that the 
phraseology of an engineer is used. To 
those who have made a study of concrete 
building in its various forms the description 
will seem extremely 
simple, and to those 
who are building or 
planning to build the 
detailed account may 
prove suggestive and 
helpful. When the 
dates of the pictures 
are noted and the 
fact is grasped that 
the date of the skele- 
ton picture is August 
twenty-seventh, and 
that of the finished 
house January fif- 
teenth, Edison’s 
prophecy of a con- 
crete house which will 
be built in twenty- 
four hours has more 
than the substance 
ot a dream. 

The owner of this 
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convincing example of modern domestic 
architecture is Mr. C. A. Dresser; the archi- 
tect, Mr. M. J. Morehouse; the inventor of the 
process, Mr. George M. Graham, while the 
construction was carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. A. E. Kohler. The house is 
located on Sheridan 
Road, Glencoe, IIl., 
and has the advan- 
tage of a beautiful 
setting. It is fireproof, 
weather proof, proof 
against moth and rust 
and other things that 
do corrupt, and time 
will doubtless show 
that it is as time proof 
as is possible for a 
human habitation to 
be. 

And this is the way 
it was made: more 
remarkable far than 
the house that Jack 
built, really more like 


the tale of Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk, if one 
wished to talk about 
fairy stories. 

First a complete 
skeleton of steel tub- 
ing was erected, all 
the pipe being cut to 


length and _ drilled 
in the shop. The 


columns extend down 
to the basement floor 


and rest on concrete 
piers or footings, 
which were the only 
foundation required. 
The pipes were put 
together with a 
special malleable fit- 
ting which was bolted 
through the column 
and girder. Anumber 
of different fittings 
have been devised, 
but in the construc- 
tion of this building 
only one type of fit- 
ndow Frame ting was required and 
115 


this was an angle cast in malleable iron 
concave on the side next to the pipe. These 
fittings were bolted onto the girders in the 
shop and the girders were then poured full 
of concrete, and after the frame was erected 
the columns were filled with concrete, so 
that all bolts are cemented in position and 
the interior of the pipe is protected against 
corrosion. A frame of this kind can be set 
up with common labor and in a remarkably 
short time, as the only work is to hoist the 
pipe into position and bolt it together. The 
strength of the pipe is greatly increased by 
being filled with concrete, and in the con- 
struction of this building it was found that 
the frame was so rigid that no bracing was 
required, although a system of diagonal 
bracing was originally planned. 

After the pipe frame was completed, a 
system of horizontal trusses was constructed 
around the outside of the building on a level 
with the floors, which formed an incompres- 
sible frame work upon which to draw the 
floor wires. These trusses were constructed 
by wrapping the wire around the columns 
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The Skeleton House, an Early Stage 


and driving in short pieces of pipe for struts. 
This method of trussing is very strong and 
sasily applied. The same method of trussing 
is used under the girders where especially 
heavy loads occur, and any desired strength 
can be obtained by using a sufficient number 
of wires. 

After the truss wires were in place, wire 
was drawn around the girders in both direc- 
tions, either the entire length of the structure 
or in such sections as desired, and these wires 
attached end to end with a specially devised 
coupler. This process gives a continuous 
wire stretched around the girders, drawn 
under a tension of nearly one thousand 
pounds and left free to adjust itself to the 
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How the Floors were Made 


strain as applied. The side walls 
were wound in the same manner 
and the window frames were at- 
tached to the wires with the same 
couplers used for joining the floor 
wires. The walls of each story 
were wound separately, so that 
it is impossible for a girder to de- 
flect, as each girder hangs from 
the girder above, and is supported 
its entire length. Expanded metal 
or wire cloth was placed under 
the top wires of the floor and was 
tied to these wires with specially 
designed clips; this wire cloth 
served only as a medium to hold 
the concrete until it had hardened. 
The wires at this stage of the con- 
struction were very stiff and the 
floor could be walked on and for 
wheeling the concrete only a single 
plank was required. The concrete 
was shoveled onto this floor mat- 
tress and leveled off to an even 
surface. As the fresh concrete 
was placed the weight deflected the floor 
wires and, as they were wound continuous, 
they slipped over the girders and drew the 
under wires to a high tension with practi- 
cally the same strain on every wire. 

When the concrete hardened each of the 
upper wires was thoroughly covered with con- 
crete and the under wires, carrying the ceiling 
were perfectly straight. Expanded metal 
or wire cloth was then applied to the under 
wires and the plaster was put on the ceiling 
in the usual way. Floors three inches thick 
and with spans from 14 to 16 feet were suc- 
cessfully constructed in this manner. 

The outside walls were formed by applying 
wire cloth to the vertical wires, as above 
mentioned, and the plaster was put on the 
same as in any other form of cement plaster 
finish. Where hollow inside partitions were 
used, they were formed similar to the out- 
side walls, but light, solid partitions can be 
constructed with this method. Where par- 
titions were to run, a horizontal wire was 
stretched in the floor before the concrete 


the floors and the fin 
ished cement surf 
vas left exposed. This 





roof was finished with 
a float and has stood 
throughout the entire 
winter and spring and 
no leaks have de- 
veloped. 

Portland cement 
was used exclusively 
in this building. The 
concrete for the floors 
was composed of one 
part cement, three 
parts lake sand and 
five parts gravel; the 
roof was composed ot 
the same concrete, on 
which was_ placed 
34-inch covering of 
mortar composed oi 
one part cement, three 
parts sand and finished 
with a wooden trowel. | or —~ 
The walls, inside and * 
out, and the partitions 
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tached to these vertical 
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tion was plastered i 
the usual way. The 
roof was constructed 
in the same manner as 
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UL 
covered with cement plaster; the oute; 
were given two coats of plaster com- 
| of one part cement, three parts of sand, 
the amount of 4% bushel per barre] 
ent was mixed with the sand. The ex- 
‘was finished with a pebble-dash com- 
| of one part cement and two and one- 
parts coarse sand and gravel. 
he residence is complete with plumbing, 
vater heating and electric wiring, all of 
were installed without difficulty. 
ith the exception of interior trim, no 
was used in the construction, as all 
rior mouldings and ornament were 
ed of cement, cast on the ground and 


ed in place before the plastering was done. 
he woods used are oak, birch and poplar, 
latter forming the trim of the second 
Oak is used for the floors of the first 
with the exception of the kitchen. 
he floor is cement. Cement floors 
used throughout the second story and 
one of the many innovations of this 
se. A cement floor in a bedroom is a step 
toward the ideal house of which 
writers on hygiene now have so 
much to say. There are many 
features which would be heartily 
endorsed by all “Apostles of 
Health” and their followers. The 
house is so placed that it receives 
an unusual amount of sunlight 
and it is built for a very perfect 
system of ventilation. The rooms 
open in such a way that it is 
possible to have a_ continuous 
draught insummer. French doors 
open from the living-room onto 
the porch, from the living-room 
into the dining-room and from 
the dining-room onto the rear 
porch. There are several inter- 
esting features of this scheme, not 
the least being the decorative 
possibilities. One may stand in 
the living-room and look out upon 
trees and foliage on all sides —a 
delightful outdoor feeling, which, 
however, does not interfere with 
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One of the Last Stages—The End in Sight 
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the homelike atmosphere of the house or with 
its cozy qualities, which are very marked. 
The trim of the hall and the living-room is 
mahogany. The walls are green with ceil- 
ings of a lighter tone and the furniture is 
mahogany of colonial design. The dining- 
room is finished and furnished in fumed oak 
and the walls are treated in Tiffany colors. 
They have the iridescence of Tiffany glass 
and are novel and attractive, combining well 
with the subdued tones of the woodwork. 

The lighting has been skilfully handled 
and the same interesting color scheme is 
seen in the fixtures. Over the dining table 
is a “shower” light of Tiffany glass, giving 


a charming illumination at night and offer- 
ing a decidedly ornamental feature at all 
times. In summer and until late in the fall 
the enclosed porch becomes an outdoor din- 
ing-room and is one of the most popular places 
in the house. The growth of trees all along 
the north shore is extensive and particularly 
so in picturesque Glencoe. This fact adds 
immeasurably to the charm of outdoor life 
in summer and to the beauty of the surround- 
ings in winter. 

The den is an interesting room, having ¢ 
large fireplace and a fine outlook. It is fin- 
ished and furnished to correspond with the 
hall and the living-room. In the kitchen 


may be seen the fine equipment that belongs 
to the culinary department of modern house 
building. It has the many conveniences 
which modern science and hygiene demand, 
united with a practical and attractive deco- 
rative scheme. The bedrooms have, as has 
been stated, cement floors. The trims are 
poplar with a mahogany finish and the furni- 
ture is mahogany. The color schemes are 
quiet and harmonious as are fitting for sleep- 
ing rooms. Special care has been given to 
ventilation, and to all matters of sanitation. 
With its unusual construction the house in- 
side and out is unique, and affords a striking 
illustration of a new thought in building. 








RENOVATING 


HOUSE AT SMA 


HEN we moved into an old, but 


good house, which had _ been 
long neglected and occupied 
by careless tenants, we were 


somewhat dismayed by the dingy and un- 
inviting aspect of its rooms—and yet they 
should have been beautiful rooms. They 
are of good size and height, well lighted, 
and all the windows look out on pleasant 
views. With the exception of an old- 
fashioned, narrow entrance hall, the house 
is well planned and convenient. Nearly 
every room has a closet of some sort, so 
dear to the feminine heart. The pantry is 
large and well provided with ample shelves 
and commodious inside cupboards. The kitch- 
en has a built-in arrangement, much like the 
movable kitchen cabinets now in vogue, 
with upper shelves inclosed by doors, wide 
open shelf below, and flour-bins underneath. 
In fact, the house was built many years ago 
by a well-to-do farmer for his bride, and 
it is plain to see that the future mistress 
had her “‘say”’ in regard to its interior ac- 
commodations at least. 

Since her day the house has passed through 
many vicissitudes, and now we are to try 
our hands at restoring it to its old-time 
dignity and comfort, with such added ex- 
pression of our modern taste as is possible 
on a limited financial basis. For, there’s 
the rub! when we had paid for our home 
and moved in our modest belongings, the 
family exchequer was at a low ebb; and the 
house was calling almost audibly for a large 
expenditure. Outside, the original white 
paint of the main building was worn; the back 
extension was without paint, and the east 
wing showed traces of an earlier brick-red 
under its last coat of dingy white. The 
once prim green blinds were dilapidated 
and forlorn, some hanging on one hinge, 
some fallen to the ground and so tightly 
closed and stuck together that they could 
only be opened by removing the fastenings. 

Here we had our first happy thought. 
We took the blinds all down, and stacked 
them in the garret to await the day of better 


By FRANCES WILSON STARMER 


things. Without these ragged and _ flap- 
ping appendages, the house was much im- 
proved. The soft, neutral grey of the un- 
painted part was by no means distasteful to 
our eyes; and for the rest, we decided to 
plant running vines and train them to 
cover the house until such time as we 
could afford to paint. This will be in 
keeping with the surroundings, for there 
are gardens on both sides of the house 
and a wooded hillside at the back. There 
is no lawn, only a collection of ancient 
flower beds in front, enclosed by a fence of 
once white palings attached to stone 
posts—the style of front fence which, in 
rural New England, and still seen in suburbs 
that once were rural, indicates unfailingly 
a home of former substance and good stand- 
ing, whatever may be its present estate. We 
are not of those who hasten to tear down 
the old front fences, and throw their prem- 
ises open to the public eye; we like the effect 
of retirement, the sense of security and pri- 
vacy, in living behind a fence. So we 
let the fence alone, and decided to clean up 
the grass-grown flower beds, and bring the 
riot of shrubbery and old garden roses into 
some sort of order, keeping the “front yard,” 
at least for one season, very much as it had 
been in the old days. 

However, this is not a garden story. We 
will get back to the interior of our old house 
—that dingy interior which filled us with dis- 
may, lacking as we were in the wherewithal 
to pay for the work of painters and paper- 
hangers. To begin with, there are sixteen 
rooms in the house and we had only the 
furnishings of the five-room cottage we had 
left. Clearly, there was but one thing to 
be done; we would inhabit the east wing, 
containing six rooms, annexing one or two 
in the main part when occasion required, 
and ch our furniture to fit them up as 


best sould. When the day of better 
thing ived, we could take in the rest 


AN OLD 


L COST 


of the house, and work out the wonderful 
plans for a great east garden which the gar- 
den enthusiast had already begun to evolve. 

The east wing in which we are domiciled, 
for two or three years to come, comprises the 
kitchen and pantry, dining-room, break- 
fast-room, and three bedrooms above. In 
the dining-room is a large fireplace of brick- 
work, with a wide hearthstone, the usual 
old brick oven with its iron door, and a small 
high closet over the chimneypiece. We 
removed the door of this little closet, lined 
it with ingrain paper, and filled it with 
odd bits of brass and pottery, the brightest 
bits we had. In the great garret which ex- 
tends over the whole main house, we found 
a few odd fireplace furnishings; nothing nice, 
for all the good things had long been sold 
from the house; but we took the broken 
iron fire-dogs to the neighboring village 
blacksmith who repaired them for a small 
sum. There was a huge iron frying-pan, 
with a handle over three feet long, and an 
equally long-handled implement (we called 
it the “long shovel’’) for putting loaves of 
bread into the great heated oven. We rub- 
bed these up as much as old iron can be rub- 
bed up, and hung them on either side of 
the fireplace, “just for looks,’’ for we did 
not expect to make any use of the fireplace 
for cooking. As a matter of fact, however, 
we have often cooked our meals at this old 
fireplace, and very good meals they are. 
There is a stout crane, with hooks for pots 
and kettles, and with the old long-handled 
pan, we can manage quite a varied meal. 
We think potatoes roasted in the ashes taste 
better than potatoes cooked in any other 
manner. As we have a large wood lot with 
the place, and plenty of wood lying about 
that we wish to get out of the way, we need 
not refrain from using our fireplace on ac- 
count of the expense. But we are bound 
to admit that cooking at the fireplace is not 
altogether comfortable, and we do not rec- 
ommend it for warm weather. 

The dining-room has two windows and 
a door facing south, and two north windows; 
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it is a fine spacious apartment and naturally 
would be our living-room. The door opens 
into a sunk porch, from which we enter the 
front garden, with its old-fashioned flower 
beds and shrubbery borders. At the west 
side of the room, a wide doorway leads into 
the main part of the house; on the opposite 
side is the fireplace and doors to the kitchen 
and the breakfast-room. Yet the last tenant 
had left this lovely room in a hideous cov- 
ering of dark paint and grimy papering, 
warranted not to “show dirt.” This must 
be changed first of all; and since there could 
be no calling in of workmen, the conclusion 
was obvious. We must do the work our- 
selves. Why not? We had the catalogue 
of a great mail-order house, wherein paints 
(all ready to use) and wall-papers of every 

grade were offered at reasonable prices, and 
full (illustrated) directions were given for 
putting them on. We were sure we could 
do it —and we did. 

Having ordered enough paint and paper 
for all our rooms, and while we waited to 
receive our goods, we called in the aid of a 
scrubwoman to help us ‘‘clean house.’’ We 
scraped off all the old paper, which was easily 
done after we had soaked it with warm water. 
We cleaned the woodwork with ammonia 
in hot water, so strong that it took off all 
the dirt and a good deal of the old paint. we 
spent a day in town shopping for inexpen- 
sive shades and curtains, and succeeded in 
finding surprisingly pretty things at quite 
moderate cost. 

When our paint and papers arrived, we 
were ready for work, having fortified our- 
selves by careful study of our “directions.” 
Let no one imagine that this is a fictitious 
tale; home papering and painting is a fact 
accomplished. It can be done, and is done 
by many women who prefer doing the work 
themselves to having the paperhangers 
about. All that is herein related was done 
by two women, with some assistance from 
the willing helper. True, we failed when 
it came to wielding the whitewash brush; 
but the scrubwoman was equal to the 
emergency. She had all the ceilings well 
whitewashed before the paint and paper 
came to hand; for we did not attempt to 
paper the ceilings, although we have known 
women to do it. When our work was 
completed, we were proud of the appearance 
of the rooms; and we do not hesitate to advise 
others to go and do likewise. 

The dining or living room, with its two 
north windows and its south windows under 


a deep porch, 
we had chosen a deep cream tint for the 
woodwork; a tint which verges on the yellow. 
This was matched in the background of thi 
paper, which has a stripe of tan shades 

a vine effect, with alternate st 
ing a small conventional flower in old rose. 
As the brickwork around the fireplace 
much defaced, it was painted a bri 
eventually, we hope to have it refaced wit 
modern art bricks. 


required | rigntening; a 


lpes contall 


At the four windows we shall hang 
shades, but shall put up curtains of madra 
in green and gold, with yellow silk sash 
curtains on brass rods. The floor, afte 
being treated with a prepared crack-filling 
material, will be painted a natural green 
and the rugs used will be in shades of green, 
tan and old rose. We are to have our books 
in this room, pending the time when we 
can fit up the adjoining room in the mai 


part as our library. But we have no book- 
case that would be worthy of a place in ow 


new living-room. A number of old apple 
trees that we did not want were being 


rooted up, and we got another inspiratio 
We intended to burn the apple-wood in out 
fireplace, but we now saved the best of th 
sound trunks and large limbs, and we shall 
get them sawed into inch and three-quarte! 
inch boards. Then we shall hunt up a 
craftsman that we know and prevail on 
him to make our book-shelves, taking part 
of the boards in payment for his work, and 
we think he will be glad to make that 
bargain. There is nothing more beautiful 
than apple-wood for such work, and it is 
not always to be had so eas sily The low 
book-shelves, when completed and set ut 
in our room, will harmonize with the gener: 
color scheme, and will add just the touch of 
distinction that we want 


) 
] 
i! 


For the other furnishings of this room, 
taking our fire-place and its old iron acces 
sories as the key-note, we shall select such 


of our chairs and tables as 
with the idea of simplicity and utility, 
will be carried out 
of the book-shelves. 

The breakfast-room which opens from the 


may best accord 
which 


also in the construction 


living-room, and has two sunny windows 
looking south, and one east, overlooking 
the large “east garden” (yet to be) is the 


place for our house plants; and not only 
breakfast, but most of the family meals are 
eaten here—except on the frequent oc- 
casions when we cook and eat in jolly fash- 
ion around the fireplace. We have another 





ld cherry, 


ns of old rose. And sash 


lace in the main part, but as that is not 
ise, we refer to the one in the living-room 
e fireplace. The breakfast-room wag 
ted in ivory white, and the walls were 


ng in a French gray paper having a design 


pale pink roses and green leaves. The 
> is to be nearly covered with a large 


x in gray and old rose with touches of 


blue. The border of flooring left bare 
| be stained a dark maroon. If the din. 
table and sideboard are of black walnut 
either will be in keeping with 
s very light room, the sunny brightness 
ich calls for dark tones in the furnish. 
o give a subdued effecti—hence the 
gray of the wall-paper. The windows 
‘to have shades of light olive, with cur. 
curt: uins of 


wl 


) 
l 
+ 
Ss I 


e stuff. 
‘he “distinctive touch” in this room 
uld be a corner closet of old cherry, with 
enough glass in the front to give only 
limpse of the treasures of family silver 
ece-shell china which it would have 
in the days when this old house was 
and shall hold in our day, if we sue- 
| in the working out of our present ideas, 
have no desire to be rabidly ‘‘colonial,” 
if our house were old enough to be 
ed colonial, which it is not, but we have 
or three fiddle-back and windsor chairs 
h appear to fit in very well with our 
eral scheme. We know that the cherry 
a wood much in vogue for good furni- 
at the period when this house was 
and the bride came home to its wait- 
hearth. But we are not learned in the 
of “‘periods’”’ and we shall not be didae- 
about it. If we cannot get our old 
‘ry, we shall content ourselves with 
ething modern, designed on equally good 
simple lines. Throughout the house we 
n to keep to our note of “simplicity and 
ity,’ with the grace and -beauty that 
urally pertains to good form and color 
vhatever material one may work it out. 
want some good and easy window-seats 
those north windows, for instance; but 
shall not pile them with fancy cushions, 
be carefully guarded from injury, and 
e more a bother than a comfort when 
vish to read or rest. 


ted whit 


Space will not permit further details in 


paper; but when our day of better things 
les us to fit up the whole house in ac- 
lance with these principles, we may have 
re to say, and if it is worth the saying 
may hear from us again. 








VACUUM HEATING FOR HOMES 


(Continued from page 102) 


tion with a vacuum system of steam-heating, 
the slightest change in fire-temperature 
results in a corresponding change in steam- 
temperature in the radiators. 

3. A steam-heating apparatus properly 
equipped with vacuum appliances to seal 
the system against the ingress of air enables 
the operator to circulate steam throughout 
the apparatus at temperatures ranging from 
160 to 230 degrees. The fluctuating outside 
temperature can thus be easily met by a flue- 


tuating radiator-temperature which insures 
a fixed and constant indoor temperature. 
Although the vacuum system of steam- 





heating is approved by advanced heating 
engineers, the fact that its cost is a little more 
than the ordinary low-pressure steam system 
deters many from advocating its use. The 
consumer, however, is directly interested in 
demanding the installation of this latest 


and most approved system of radiator-heat- 
ing. The resultant fuel-economy, combined 
with the flexibility of service insures such 
dividends in saving of fuel-cost, and added 
heating comfort, that the additional first 


is soon fully repaid, while the benefits 
tinue as long as the building stands. 


JUST SHOPPING 


1e pages of the Peerage a maiden likes to pore. 
Such an amount 
Will buy a Count; 

ke costs something more. 


jutters o’er the pages and here and there she'll 


stop. 
She can’t afford 
A noble Lord, 
in’t a damsel shop? 


— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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A DESIGN FOR A SMALL HOUSE 
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HE work of Mr. Dean Parmelee has 

been shown from time to time in 

this magazine and the design for a 

small house herewith illustrated is 
on similar lines. It is of rough cast, pebble 
lashed. The roof is stained a warm brown, 
as are the window casings. Casement win- 
lows rather longer than the usual type, with 
liamond panes, give interest to the exterior. 
As in several other cottages designed by this 
architect, the door has a hood. In this case 
itison a level with the main roof, and has 
the effect of a continuation of the roof line. 
A hooded door is usually a picturesque 
eature, making a good shadow and fulfilling 
autilitarian purpose as well. 

This cottage has a commodious porch 
opening from the big living and dining-room, 
by a French window. Inasmuch as the 
iving-room and dining-room are one, this 
poreh is more than ordinarily useful, although 
porches long ago ceased to be merely an 
omamental feature. In this cottage it 
¥rves as out-dloor room, affording almost 
it extra room to the interior. The arrange- 
ment 1s compact and convenient. One big 
‘om serving for dining-room and _ living- 
‘oom gives more space on the ground fluor. 
The kitehen is small, a kitchenette, in fact. 
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and is in the front of the house. The placing 
of this little room is ingenious and should 
commend itself to builders of small houses. 
It is tucked away, back of a big hearth, and 
although concealed, or almost so, is of easy 
access from the main room. 

The fireplace is built with an ingle, a high- 
backed settle being so disposed as to give 
a good deal of privacy to the living-room. 
This scheme, if we mistake not, is a favorite 
one with Mr. Parmelee. Mr. Lawrence 
Buck has also used the idea with ex- 
cellent effect in several houses. The 
visitor, entering from the small porch, 
gets the effect of a hallway without there 
really being one. The big room 
is L-shaped, the dining-room part 
being in line, so to speak with the 
kitchen. One side of the latter 
is lined with glazed cupboards, 
having the same design as the 
windows. The side toward the 
porch has a casement; the fire- 
place side contains a range. The 
whole arrangement is not unlike 
the little French kitchens which 
seem almost toys at first, but are 
really very practical when put 
into practical use. 
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The staircase is in a hall by itself. From 
this hall opens a bedroom ten by thirteen 
from it also opens a bathroom of good size 
for a small house. Upstairs are a bedroom 
and a den, closets, etc., really the attic, using 
the word in an architectural way. For a 
small family this interior seems to he both 
practical and attractive. Architects who 
build small attractive houses at a low fig- 
ure never lack a following. 
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THE MYSTERY 


O wake some morning —just a common 
day 


Of rain or sun, bird-note or budded rose, 
Like any other day—and at its close 
To be from all I knew a life away, 
How wondrous strange ’t would be! No more 
to play 
With children’s voices; and when winter goes, 
To wait no spring’s return; when glorious 
glows 
The sunset, not to watch till night is gray. 
O stranger far than dreams! The crowded 


street, 
Scorched in the noontide, laughter, suppliant 

hands, 
Man’s joy in work, man’s pain, unchanged 

abide; 


While I, who thought that ever eager feet 
Still in old paths would lead me through 
known lands, 
Sudden, surprised, fare out to the untried. 
—Bertha Chace Lovell, in Atlantic Monthly. 


2 
GIPSY LOVE-SONG 


LL the roads of all the world were given 
us to wander in— 
Star-gold nights and sun-gold days and 
mouth set close to mouth. 
Mayin’ time and playin’ time a-plenty for the 
squanderin’— 
Hand in hand down all the roads—east and 
west and south. 


Hark! Beyond the harbor-bar the wide seas 
call the Romany; 
Out upon the long highway the hawthorn 
blossoms sweet. 
Let gorgios toil—we take the spoil of care- 
less days and nights as free 
Whate’er betides, Love’s pattern guides 
our ever-wanderin’ feet. 


































THE CHILD IN THE GARDEN 


We: to the garden of untroubled 
thought 


I came of late and saw the open door, 
And wished again to enter and explore 
The sweet, wild ways with stainless bloom in- 
wrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak be- 
fore 
I dared to tread the garden, loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown, and found unsought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child— 


A strange child, yet to my heart most dear- 
He held his hands to me and softly smiled 

With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear; 
“Come in,” he said, “and play awhile with me; 
I am the little child you used to be.” 


Henry Van Dyke, in the Presbyterian. 
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A SURVIVAL 


HE courteous bow that once left light im- 
print 
Of lips on hands whose dust he can not 
trace 
Lives in his stoop. Their clouds cannot efface 
From his old eyes a flickering rapier glint. 
Unto the last his palsied hand a hint 
Keeps of the gesture large and equal grace 


That once swept free a cuff of flowing lace 
To proffer snuff or pick a pistol flint. 
Some deep-ashed spark the time’s rude mirth 
deters: 


As in some missal where artificers 


Of elder day with patient craft did limn 
The margins — though the page and print 
be dim, 


The virtues of the school that molded him 
Flash forth in fadeless golden characters. 
charles T. Rogers, in the Forum. 
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Houses Varying in Cost from $3,000 to $250,000 are Being Built 
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Fireproof 


with 
Terra Cotta 
Hollow Tile 


Even if you do not build 
fireproof throughout, you 
will find Hollow Tile an 
extremely valuable ma- 
terial for wall and par- 
tition construction 





Read this page 
through — then 
ask for our book 





A house built of Hollow Tile, and fireproof all through. Cost, complete, $4,500 


Besides the inestimable value of their being fireproof, buildings of Hollow Tile throughout are better 
than frame, brick-and-wood, or concrete-and-wood, because they are of 


Enduring Masonry Construction Throughout 


By reason of the indestructibility of the material and their substantial construction, these houses 


Cost Far Less for Maintenance and Repairs 


than is the case with buildings of frame or brick-and-wood. Floors of wooden joist construction warp and crack. Floors of Fireproof 
Terra Cotta Hollow Tile endure for all time. 

Exteriors of frame houses must be painted frequently; walls of Cement Coated Terra Cotta Hollow Tile, never. Walls of wood, 
stone, concrete or brick absorb, retain and carry to the interior of the house the frost of Winter and heat of Summer. The air space 
in walls of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile furnishes complete insulation against atmospheric conditions, thereby reducing the cost of heating 
to a minimum, and buildings of this material, compared with brick, frame, stone, concrete or a combination of all four, are 


Warmer in Winter—Cooler in Summer 


Houses with walls of brick, stone, concrete or frame, must be “‘furred”’ or lined with wood to be plastered, and they carry 
sound vibrations and are subject to the penetration and ravages of vermin. Terra Cotta Hollow Tile Houses require no furring, the 
plastering being applied direct to the Hollow Tile, and they are 


Moisture Proof —Sound Proof — Vermin Proof 


When it is considered that a residence with all these advantages and completely Fireproof can be built at as low cost as one of brick, brick-and- 
wood, stone-and-wood, concrete, or frame, is it not worth while to talk with your architect about this modern construction ? 


All competent architects are familiar with methods of designing and build- 














ing houses of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile. A copy of our book showing how 
houses are constructed of Fireproof Terra Cotta Hollow Tile will be sent 
upon request. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


Contractors for Construction of Fireproof Buildings. The largest 
Company in the world devoted exclusively to the business of fire- 
proof construction. Capital— Twelve and one-half Million Dollars 
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Do you want to 


know how 


results like this are obtained? 


N decorating any room two things are required: 
First—a good color scheme adapted to the use 
of the room. 

Second—paints, varnishes and other decorative 
finishes which give the durable effects desired. 

The above illustration represents one room of a 
model house decorated with Sherwin-Williams 
Products. It is one of the illustrations in a port- 
folio of twelve beautiful color plates showing every 
room in this model house. The complete decorating 
of these rooms has been planned, and the specifica- 
tions written by the Sherwin-Williams Decorative 
Department. This department will suggest similar 
complete decorative schemes for you, and indicate the 
exact Sherwin-Williams Finishes that will produce 
the results—all free of charge. 


As an example of what we can do, ask us to 


“Stencils and Stencil Materi- 
als” is the title of a little book 
which tells how to decorate 
with stencils. It is sent free. 
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